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In the spirit of Active Coexistence 


THE BRIONI TALKS 


HERE are no special dif iculties in understanding the real 

sense of the meeting held by the three statesmen Josip Broz 

Tito, Jawaharlal Nehru and Gamal Abdel Nassir in Bricni. 
This was primarily of a meeting of the highest representatives of 
three countries which remained aloof of all international blocs, but 
nonetheless pursue an [intensive international cctivity. Apart from 
this, the three statesmen consistently advocated the idea of coex- 
istence both on behalf of their countries and personally, which 
they envisioned as active cooperation between countries with dif- 
ferent social systems, eastern and western, big and small alike, on 
the basis of the well known principles of respect of sovereignty 
and non interference in the internal affairs of any state. Last, in 
the spirit of such coexistence the three statesmen symbolically 
link the three continents on which this idea is gaining ever greater 
currency: Asia, Africa and Europe. 


All this would of course be inadcquate to vouchsafe a correct 
interpretation of the Brioni meeting and enable one to grasp its 
probable general effects. Jawaharlal Nehru, Josip Broz Tito and 
Gamal Abdel Nasser have both individually and together considered 
it necessary to define these ideas of cocxistence and equal co- 
operation with the maximum precision and formulate them in fina) 
documents. This does not mean that this concept is to be 
shackled by clichées. On the contrary, as formulated by their 
joint documents or the documents they signed together with 
statesmen of the other countries, this idea opens broad prospects 
for the conduct of an extremely flexible and broad policy of creating 
new contacts with various countries with a view to consolidating 
the peace. However by the signature of documerts and their 
precise formulation, the three statesmen have made it known 
that no temporary tactics are in question, but the basis of a policy 
which in their opinion is the only possible one at the present 
time, if one wishes to overcome the cold war and the danger of 
arcal war which is still genuine in some parts of the world. 


They have met in order to review the results achieved so 
far by the policy based on these documents and the previsions 
contained in their previous documents and statements. And they 
may well have noted that the Brioni meeting took place in an 
extremely favourable atmosphere indeed, which their documents, 
the declarations in New Delhi, Cairo, Belgrade etc. foresaw at a 
time when many bloc adherents considered aciive coexistence and 
the gradual abatement of world tension as an Utopia. The interna- 
tional political climate became so favourable during the past year 
or so that there is a host of practical proofs today that active co- 
operation, — provided the states show goodwill and make con- 
scious efforts, — is really possible not only between countries 
with different systems, but also those which even belong to op- 
posing blocs. At the same time the role of countries which 
consistently apply the principles of active coexistence is acquiring 
ever greater significance. Can it be considered incidental that 
Egypt and Yugoslavia, two countries who do not belong to the 
tanks of the big or bigger powers, should play so prominent a 
role in the broad sphere of international policy? And would India, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is also geographically a big world 
power, play so manifold and pacifying a role if she belonged to 
one of the blocs? 


, However, in spite of the clarity of their position and the 
possibilities opened them by the latter in the process of further 
international pacification, the three countrics, or three statesmen 
who met in Brioni, have also to struggle against the incorrect, 
obsolete interpretation of the objectives of their joint efforts. When 
referring to their activities, the world press often uses the term 
of neutralism. Needless to say, the policy of Yugoslavia, India or 
Egypt as well as a series other countries who are not aligned in 


any bloc may seem neutralist only to those who divide the world 
only in two colours, two spheres, two blocs. In other words, those 
who ccnsider that the cold war is still continuing so that conse- 
quently everyone who is not on one side or the other of the 
*battlefield” is actually a neutralist. According to such a concepts, 
neutralism is actually a state of mind called forth by the cold war 
which requires a conflict of other parties in order to survive. It is 
therefore no wonder that some politicians have on several occasions 
branded neutrality as immoral. Those who wish to avoid the suf- 
fering of fighters are immoral. But the countries who are not 
aligned in blocs and who are striving for the general elimination 
of blocs are far from being neutral countries. On the contrary, 
the scope of their activities is far broader than that of the bloc 
countries or those subject to big power influence. 


As it would be incorrect to consider the exponents of 
active coexistence neutralists, every intention to create some new 
international grouping, or a so called *’third power’ as affirmed 
by some newspapers in the west is alien to them. Every organised 
grouping of states, — if not regional in the real sense of the word, 
namely called forth by direct common interests, — must inevitably 
impede its members from playing an active part in international 
life. Such groupings imposes them certain formal solutions, certain 
clichées which are deeply contrary to contemporary life. Therefore 
the declarations on coexistence are essentially directed against the 
creation of any blocs whatsoever, even those which are not being 
established because of the need to arm. 


Does this mean, however, that the exponents of the idea of 
coexistence will have to limit themselves only to the reiteration of 
these principles? This would only imply a certain tendency to 
stagnation. However, the extremely favourable results obtained in 
the field of international pacification and the establishment of 
numerous contacts between the majority of states enable the three 
statesmen to concretise their general views, and work out common 
attituces on various problems. : 


If one follows the policy pursued by the three statesmen, 
it is clear that Brioni led to such an elaboration of views. And 
there can be no doubt that this will enable still more active ef- 
forts for the promotion of the lofty ideas of international co- 
operation. 


Opinions on current problems... 
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POSSIBLE PRABIGAES see 
TOWARDS DISARMAMENT 


Stojan KOVACEVIG 


HE present, meeting of the United Nations Disarmament 


= Commission was expected throughout the world with a. 


great deal of interest: For, as it was-often being said be- 
fore the meeting, objective developments in the world made individual 
aspects of the problem of disarmament ripe for solution; the views 
of different countries were gradually reconciled to a great extent 5 
and the propaganda elements were slowly disappearing from all 
talks on the matter. The world public came to believe that con- 
crete, though perhaps limited, agreements in the field of disarma- 
ment have become not only possible, but urgently necessary, for 
without them- the present positive trend of developments in inter- 
national relations itself would be endangered. Likewise, it becarne 
more or less clear to’all that, owing to the insufficient mutual 
trust between. the great powers, their relations lag behind. the 
Objective developments and needs of the world. All this could not 
but have some effect on the problem of disarmament, in which 
all the complexity of the present-day international relations is focus- 
sed, making it one of the chief problems in the world. 


Owing to such relations between the factors upon which 
peace and, consequently, also the continuation or the stopping of 
the armament race is contingent — a manifestation of the yet un- 
settled relations in the world — the talks on disarmament came 
to a deadlock, although, on the whole, some progress had lately 
been made. This deadlock; as it was seen, became particularly 
evident after the London meeting of the Disarmament Sub-Com- 
mittee in the spring of this year. At that time already, the disap- 
poiotment in the world was expressed in the demands for a fresh 
approach to the problem as a whole; as well as to its individual 
aspects. The movers of these initiatives were those international 
factors, which, owing to their general policy, and particularly to 
their views on the principal problems of the contemporary world, 
can play that role which the great powers, still influenced by the 
remaining traces of the (fortunately) past period of international 
tension, can hardly undertake (although, in this respect, the posi- 
tions of individual powers differ) It was therefore generally expec- 
ted that the initiative for the overcoming of the disarmament 
deadlock would be taken by the countries which had not been 
directly participating in the disarmament talks. 


Now, the meeting of the Disarmament Commission seems 
to have shown that these expectations had been justified. The 


great powers, on the whole, continue to insist on their earlier 
views. Judging by their attitude in the Commission, agreement 
between them doesnot seem to be a near possibility, even on mat- 
ters On which differences of view can hardly be detected. How- 
ever, the initiatives taken by Yugoslavia and India introduced some 
freshness and concrete points into the Commission’s debates. As 
jt has been reported in the daily press, the Yugoslav delegation 
submitted a draft resolution on the third report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee, which is now being discussed. This draft resolution in based 
on the fact that, although no agreement on any plan for complete 
disarmament has been reached, considerable progress has been made 
in the consideration of certain aspects of the problem; further’ 
that a satisfactory improvement ‘has taken place in international 
relations; and, lastly, that under present conditions’ an initial 
agreement on disarmament can be realized without any conditions 
in regard to future agreements on the matter, and that such agre- 
ement, even if limited in scope, would contribute to the improve 

ment of the world situation and facilitate progress towards general 
disarmament. : 


The Yugoslav resolution calls upon the members of the Sub- 
Committee, i. e. the great powers, to go on working for an agre- 
ement on general disarmament, to endeavour to find and imple- 
ment such measures of disarmament and control as are practically 
possible at present. The resolution states that steps should first 
be taken to reduce conventional armaments and armed forces and 
to ban experimental nuclear blasts, and finally to decrease defence 
expenditures. The Yugoslav delegation explained thatits resolution 
cannot be taken to be contrary to the efforts for a solution to the 
problem of disarmament ?s a whole, and that, on the contrary, 
initial agreements as proposed by it, if accepted and implemented, 
would, in fact, facilitate further agreements which would lead to 
the solution of the entire problem. 


The Indian delegation to the United Nations asked to be 
heard in the Commission (India is not a member of the Disar- 
mament Commission) on a matter which its government had raised 
more than two years ago. Already in April 1954, moved by the 
consequences of atomic explosions in the Pacific, the Indian Gov- 
ernment proposed, in a document submitted to the Commission, 
that such experimental blasts should be stopped. India repeated 
the same proposal at the two last sessions of the General Assembly, 
which, at its tenth meeting, asked the Disarmament. Sub-Com- 
mittee to consider, among cther things, also the Indian proposal. 
The Sub-Committee has not discussed it so far, and this is re- 
garded as negligence. Now, India’s renewed insistence on its old- 
proposal was, in a certain sense, a supplement to the Yugoslav 
initiative. Both the Yugoslav resolution and the Indian proposal had 
a favourable effect in and outside the Commission. This is proved 
by the fact that there was no real criticism of the Yugoslav reso- 
lution. It seems that nobody opposes the political views upon which 


- it is based. What is more, no great differences appear over the 


points upon which, in the opinion of the Yugoslav delegation, an 
agreement could really be reached in the near future. The same 
can be said for the Indian proposal, which actually represents the 
elaboration of one point of the Yugoslav resolution, although the 
Indian proposal was originally made much earlier (two years ago). 
In the course of this session certain new ideas were voiced which 
confirm, in a convincing way, the correctness of the basic Yugo- 
slav views. The Soviet delegation, by accepting the level of armed. 
forces proposed by the Western Powers, notably the United States, 
removed the last obstruction to an agreement about conventional. 


‘armaments end armed forces. As it is known, the views of the 
‘great powers on this.aspect .of the problem were recone led to a 
Satisfactory: degree at the meeting of the Sub-Committee in Lon- 
don, but'even so the question of the level of .armed’-forces re- 
mained outstanding. The Western Powers considered.that the Soviet 
Union, the United St.tes and China should each maintain two and 
a half million men under arms and Britain and France p5e- 000 
men each. The Soviet Union disagreed, and asked for a lower 
level — million to million and half mcn foreach of the fiter three 
powers and 650.000 men for e.ch of the other two. Now, in the 
Commission, the Soviet Union _accepted the Western proposal as 
the first stage, thus practically giving up its own proposal. Consi- 
dering that in this way the differences on this aspect of the dis- 
armament problem are actually removed, the Soviet acceptance 
of the Western proposal is a direct confirmation of the correct- 
mess of the Yugoslav evaluction of development, both in the 
broader sphere of world politics, and in thé’field of disarmament 
itself. After the Yugoslav and Indian proposals, the Western’ de- 
legates admitted that the demand for ‘the banning of experimental 
Nuclear explosions and otker proposals contained.in the Yugoslav 
Tesolution are justified in principle: The news egencies reported at 
the game time that the United States was preparing a new plan for 
disarmament, and this report was givena wide publicity. Similarly, 
the statement of the ‘American Joint Chief of Staff, Admiral 
Redford, that the United States might, in three years’ time, de- 
‘crease its armed forces by eight hundred thousand men, was also 
reported widely, although the American politic] circles were not 
all of them satisfied with it. These reports were probably not 


timed’ to geet: with the ue in the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, but, in any case, their significance cannot be undergstimated, 
for they show that, in spite of the sharp words éxchanged in in- 


ternational forums (at this meeting of the Commission, too), inter- 


national understanding is improving, although progress. is being 


‘retarded by the mistrust between the Great Powers. 


What is the immediate perspective of the problem of disar- 
mament? The Disarmament Commission will most likely conclude 
its work in the, third, week of sitting (originally it was planned 
that the session should last two weeks). It is possible that it_witl 


not vote.on any of the three draft resolut’ons — Western, Soviét 


and Yugoslav — and they may all be submitted to.the Sub-Com- 
mittee f:r further study, as an indication of the tendencies expres- 
sed in the Commission. It ‘is likewise possible that the Commis- 
sion will pass a joint, widely‘ formulated resolution. But, no matter 
how in the end the present Yugoslav and Indian-proposals’ may ‘be 
treated formally, it is certain that, owing™to‘the objective develop- 
ments in the world, to the demands and wishes of the public, and 
to the views ‘of the’ countries without nuclear armz:ments, progress 
in this problem will in the near future take the course as outlined 
by the two countrie’s initiatives. It is not incidental that the two 
advocates’ of active coexistence — -Yugoslavia and India —'now be- 
gin to-act in the first line of dis-rmament ; even if they had doné 
nothing else in support of disarmament, their proposals at this 
meeting of the Disarmament Commission would justify the repu- 
tation they have gained in the world by their principled policies for 
peace and international understanding. 


CONGRESS OF SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 
IN MUNICH 


K. TONCIC 


HREE problems dominated the recent Congress, in Munich, 
of the Socialist Party of Germany: the problem of arma- 

ments, the problem of unification and, finally, the great 
BakaGwn quantity — future parliamentary elections. 


‘The problem of armaments whose far-reaching significance 
— in this initial phase — is most acutely felt in the Federal Re- 
public, has now entered, — following the voting of the constitu- 
tional changes which have legalized remilitarization, — the phase 
of the final creation-of a powerful army of 500,000 men. Alchéugh 
the SPD surrendered in the first round of the fight against the 
6ld Chancellor — on the question of’ armament, — and lost the 
second round, it has not reconciled itself to defeat. On the con- 
trary, with its lively activity, it has greatly contributed to the change 
of the original plans and patterns according to which the new army 
Was to be organized-— the patterns which were sometimes remi-= 
hiscent of the old, traditional) Prussian methods of evil repute. Not 
Only this!: The head of the SPD, Olenhauer, openly declared in 
his report tothe Congress, that his Party would at the next elections 
demand the annulling of the recently adopted conscription: bill. 
Skilfully contrasting the. problem of West German armaments with 
a picturesque description of the improved international - situation, 
Olenhauer emphasized that while the whole world was exerting the 
greatest efforts in the direction of disarmament, or at least towards 
reduction of. armaments, West Germany persisted i in rapidly arming 
herself — despite the resistance of the vast majority of the popu- 
lation and political groups. To illustrate this- absurdity — which 
atises from-definite political concepts and constitutes only a part 
of certain far-reaching plans — one delegate set forth data on 
what forces and groups in the Federal Republic are publicly against 
these. Government plans, that is against armaments, or at least such 
armaments as conceived and put through by Chancellor Adenauer, 
1 ’ These are, first, the SPD, then the Free ‘Democratic Party 
which until recently was part of the coalition; the All-German 
Bloc (BHE): the German Alliance, thé Peasant Party, General 


People’s Party as well as the Communist Party. Besides- these — 
the: Trade Union Federation, which represents over 6 million oarga- 
nized. members, most of the: youth organizations, numerous women’s 
associations, as well as a number of other societies including some 
ex-servicemen’s federations. This involves the vast majority of the 
population which is also confirmed by numerous enquiries ran- 
ging from private ones and those occasionally organized by the 
leading newspapers to the official enquiries of the recently founded 
interrogation conducted on the lines of the well-known Gallup 
Institute system. 


Bearing in mind such a wide basis.of dissatisfaction and dis- 
agreement with one of the essential elements of the political pro- 
gramme of the Party in power — the part dealing with disarma- 
ment — the SPD. leadership considered it expedient to use this 
problem as a basis for its political attacks and criticism against 
the Adenauer Government. This tactics brought another benefit: 
it meant a concession to the yet shapeless but nevertheless existing 
left wing of the.Party — to ell those who used to object, some- 
times strongly, to the yielding and inconsistent attitude of the 
SPD leadership in the struggle against the Government policy. 
Such left-wing criticism has also been heard on many sides in the 
course of pre-Congress preparations. Having thus appeased the 
left-wing, in a manner to which eyen the large and _ influential 
right-wing groups could not put objections — the leadership and 
Olenhauer himself were able to resist more resolutely the ever 
more frequent and open demands for a change of policy as re- 
gards unification — and particularly as regards relations with the 
Gérman Democratic Republic. It is well-known, for example, that 
the delegates — representatives of a large number of not only 
local but also district organizations — had drawn up several re- 
solutions in which the Congress was asked to make the leadership 
change its policy in this direction. 

In contrast to all previous discussions among Socialists on 
the question of unification, at the Munich Congress this problem 


3 


was constantly linked, in one form or another, with the problem 
of attitude toward; Eastern Germany. The fact of the existence 
of the Democratic Republic could not be concealed by silence or 
negation, and the questions, even demands, of -delegates were con- 
‘stantly inspired by the thought: would it not be useful for unifi- 
cation if there were livelier contacts between the two Germanys 
— if not between their Governments, then between the peoples, 
workers, econorhic, cultural, sports.and other organizations? During 
these ten years of separate life, a deep gulf has been created bet- 
ween the two parts of former single Germany — a gulf which the 
present policy towards Eastern Germany is constantly deepening. 
We workers — cried one of the delegates — know that our broth- 
ers across the border, think and feel just as we do — that they 
desire unification equally ardently — so why shouldn’t we try to 
realize jointly these common wishes?“... 

Some of the latest steps of the Government of the Demo- 
cratic Republic have not been without effect. Firstly, the big amne- 
sty, which especially included imprisoned Social Democrats from 
Eastern Germany. The statement on reduction of military effectives 
in the Democratic Republic, timed simultaneously with the voting 
of the conscription bill in the West German Parliament, also had 
its effect. Even the numerous messages and invitations for coope- 
ration, often addressed by individual organizations in Eastern Ger- 
many to their opposite numbers in Western Germany, most fre- 
quently to the SPD organizations and groups — although remaining 
unanswered — have nonetheless produced an effect in the frame- 
work of new measures taken by Pankow. How widespread this 
feeling has been, clearly follows from the resolution, officially 
adopted, voicing the demand for taking steps, including agreements 
of lower organs and services, aimed at facilitating cooperation and 
contacts between the people in the two Germanys. 


Although the existence of Eastern Germany was felt to a 
lesser extent in these practical conclusions and tactical moves, 
although Olenhauer hid repeated several times that there could be 
no talks or agreement with “the greatest Stalinist Ulbricht“, this 
time the SPD leadership was nonetheless compelled to take an 
Open stand towards a much more important question than the 
talks with Ulbricht: towards the question of the future fate of 
social changes carried out in the Democratic Republic. “Where 
the cartels and monopolies have been destroyed, they musi never 
again be established and revived!“ declared Olenhauer. Although 
this was toned down during discussions, under pressure of rigit- 
wing elements, to a diluted statement that “the SPD holds a just 
compensation should be given to former owners of nationalized 
property — including big farms...“ this attitude calls forth several 
conclusions. The admission that profound social changes such as 
nationalization and land reform, have been carried out in Eastern 
Germany, and the recognition that this must not be changed again 
— one could not avoid the conclusion thar future unification is 
not to be effected as a simple “anschluss“ but only as a result of 
an agreement and understanding between the two Germanys — 
an agreement which would mitigate the existing differences and 
bridge the gulf. 


The perspectives of the forthcoming parliamentary election: 
have influenced not only the problems under discussion, but alsc 
the method of discussion itself. The elections are legally due early 
in November 1957, so that, viewed formally, one gets the impres- 
sion that election fever has begun rather prematurely. Howevey, 
this nervousness was chiefly heightened by the persistent rumour: 
— which are sometimes spread even by responsible factors — tc 
the effect that the present Government might announce elections 
before the ultimate date prescribed by law. For, according to these 
rumours, the leading staff of the ruling Christian Democratic Party 
notes that Chancellor Adenauer’s Government — and the Chan: 
cellor himself — are losing their positions daily. The former un- 
bounded authority of the old Chancellor has long since taken the 
downward trend. His latest actions, both in the field of foreign 
policy — where he was dubbed “the last of the cold war Mohi- 
cans“ — and in the field of home policy particularly in economic 
and social questions, where he came into sharp conflict with his 
closest associates sush as Ministers Erhard and Schaffer, and 
similar occurrences, have been the cause of serious anxiety for 
the Party leadership. To persist in the pursuit of the present 


‘ course can only contribute to the isolation of the Federal Re- 


public in the world and to the weakening of its protagonists 
in Germany proper. In the face of such perspectives, influ- 
ential groups of the Christian Democratic Union ask whether 
it would not be better for the Government, and particularly for 
the CDU as the leading Party, to announce the elections now, 
while the brilliant results of the “German miracle“ — that truly 
unprecedented economic rise — and the foreign political successes, 
primarily the achievement of sovereignty, the joining of the NATO 
and gaining of the right to revive the Wehrmacht — still figure in 
the eyes of average Germans as huge successes of the Chancellor 
and his policy. According to these calculations, the Government 
can still be sure of winning the majority today, whereas one could 
not say this would be the case tomorrow. Is it not better policy, 
therefore, bearing in mind the old tactical rule of keeping the ini- 
tiative in one’s own hands, — to announce premature elections as 
soon as possible and ensure victory and a new four-year period of 
power for the CDU, turning to account the past successes? The 
idea becomes even more attractive in view of numerous facts which 
testify that the prospects of protagonists of the policy and power 
of the CDU are not so rosy. 


* Hence these rumours — which are becoming more and more 
insistent — have given rise to nervousness and pre-election atmo- 
sphere among all the political factors and groups of the Federal 
Republic. These rumours — although perhaps arising from mere 
speculations — gradually begin to influence the activity of all par- 
ties, thus creating some grounds for their materialization, for their 
ceasing to be rumours and becoming reality. How true this is one 
could best see from the attitude of most of the speakers at the 
Munich Congress, as well as from the official resolutions, in which 
the SPD took fixed electoral attitudes on all the important home 
and foreign questions. 

And this electoral atmosphere at the most authoritative rally 
of the second strongest party in the Federal Republic can hardly 
pass without a counter-action of the Christian Democratic Union, 
which would tend to aggravate political strife. 


Evolving under pressure of these problems, the Munich con- 
gress of the SPD nonetheless succeeded in emphasizing even more 
clearly and effectively than previously, their attitudes — attitudes 
which, despite the obvious wish to compromise and to smooth over 
contradictions even where this seemed impossible and despite some 
half — expressed thoughts — are nevertheless a strong incentive 
to the West German Socialists to ensure a peaceful solution of the 
basic problems — including the most important problem for all 
Germans, the problem of unification. 


SP RNGE AN DEP URATOM 


yr ZIV 


HILE the government experts were considering in Brussels 
the plans for the Atom Pool (Euratom) and the joint mar- 
ket of the countries of Little Europe, the French Government 

called for a parliamentary debate in order to determine the French 
attitude on the problem. Although in the debate the Government 
has won a majority of votes and thus also an authorization to pro- 
ceed with the Brussels ragotistions, the problem, as a whole, re- 
mains unsettled, and it is uncertain, not only what the final structure 
of the Atom Pool of the “Six will look like, bur also what atti- 
tude France itself will take in the end. Appreciating this debate 
one must bear in mind that its favourable outcome for the go- 
vernment does not mean that there is a clear cut majority in sup- 
port of Euratom. The deputies were all aware that an unfavourable 
vote would, most likely, endanger the existence of the government, 
since the Euratom plan is, for the Socialists one of the chief 
points in their general programme which they energetically insist 
upon and since a government crisis at this moment, when Algeria 
is problem No 1, would be undesirable. 


In debates and discussions of Euratom, all French parties 
weigh carefully the possible advantages and disadvantages or dan- 
gers of the proposed Atom Pool for their country. This, in a cer- 
tain sense, reminds one of the one-time bitter debates on the 
European Defence Community, although the general circumstances 
are now totally different and although the dilemma does not yet 
seem to be as fateful as it was then. At present, the French di- 
sagree ON many points, i. e. on the question of the necessity and 
usefulness of the plan, on its proposed membership, on its pos- 
sible repercussions on the independence otf its members, and lately 
there are sharp controversies on whether the production of atomic 
bombs should be started or not. 


The supporters of Euratom — the Socialists and Catholics, 
in the f rst place — maintain that Atom Pool is necessary because 
no European country (Great Britain is an exception in a certain 
Sense) can by itself develop atomic energy for industrial purposes 
or compete with the United States and the Soviet Union which 
have gone far ahead of other countries in this field, while the pro- 
posed forms of international cooperation, either through the Uni- 
ted Nations or through the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation do not provide any opportunities for quicker progress. 
In their opinion a satisfactory pace of progress in atomic energy 
research can be ensured only by associating the national forces and 
the potential possibilities of the proposed partners. Accordingly, 
they hold that it is necessary to set up an organization with a 
joint budget and a broader market of nuclear raw materials, which 
would coordinate the national plans for nuclear research and so 
encourage its own actions in order to achieve a more useful and 
beneficial division of work. In that way, France — considered in 
perspective — would gain considerable advantages, since it is pre- 
sently ahead of the other partners of the future atom community 
as regards research work. If, however, the Euratom plan is not 
realized, France would begin to lag behind developments owing 
to its insufficient funds and its restricted possibilities of acquiring 
raw materials. 

These arguments have not convinced the critics of Euratom 
who consider that France would lose much by associating itself 
with those countries that are behind it in nuclear research. In 
addition, they say that, while France would have to put its own 
reserves of raw material into a joint pool, Belgium would go on 
selling most of its uranium to the United States. The opponents 
of Euratom fear that, in a certain period of time, Western Ger- 
many might take a leading place in the Atom Pool, which would 
be against the fundamental interests of France. It is then in essence 
the same problem which has been cropping up to a lesser or grea- 
fer extent in all earlier attempts at integration on the basis of a 
supranational community, i. e. how to find a satisfactory balance 
Xf power between the two leading partners. However, in view of 
the present Gertnan potential and pace of development, it is dif- 


ficult to determine in advance a kind of balance between the tw® 
powers or to adopt maesures which would guarantee that such # 
bal.nce will not bz tipped to the detriment of France in the fu- 
ture. In considering this plan, just as it was the case with the 
European Defence Community, the Frenchmen hold two opposing 
views: some consider that the controlling machinery of Euratom 
would enable France to check its neighbour’s tendencies of expan- 
sion, while others maintain that the structure of the proposed su- 
pranstional community with so limited a scope would in the end be 
beneficial to Germany. The opponents of Euratom say that the 
plan, if realized, will impair France’s independence, while its sup- 
porters are of the opinion that this will happen only if the plan 
is rejected and Germany starts its national atomic industry inde- 
pendently. 

Another problem, which has not yet caused dissent in any 
higher degree, is the interconnection between Euratom and the 
proposed joint market for industrial and agricultural products of 
the six countries. During the talks both plans have so far been 
considered with equal attention, and Germany even tried to make 
their rea'ization interdependent. The Germans are more interested 
in the proposed joint market, where, owing to the favourable struc- 
ture of prices of their products, they could compete successfully 
against their partners. Accordingly, they back up the Euratom plan 
on condition that the joint market is organized as well, This is a 
much more complicated problem for the Frenchmen because the 
organizing of the joint market must, in their opinion, proceed step 
by step and be accompanied by protective measures so as to pre- 
vent their industry from coming into an unfavourable position. 
They, consequently, decline to accept any proposal which would 
condition the realization of one plan by the realization of the other. 

Among the critics of Euratom there are people who strongly 
oppose the supranational character of the organization and its con- 
nection with the Coal and Steel Community. The experts, how- 
ever, propose tl at the Community’s two organs (Court and Assembly) 
should at the same time be the organs of Euratom too. We may 
therefore expect further discussions of the proposed structure and 
authorizations of Euratom. , 

Regarding the differences of opinion on whether Euratom 
should deal only with the peacetime uses of atomic energy, or 
should it also produce for war, as well as the difference over 
France’s independent right to produce atomic bombs, a compro- 
mise has been found by the government’s acceptance of the pro- 
posal that, in the transition period of four years, France should 
retain the right of independent research with the aim of produci-g 
nuclear weapons, while during that time Euratom would be enga- 
ged solely in the peacetime development of atomic energy and its 
application in industry. At the end of this period a decision would 
have to be taken whether and in what scope atomic energy should 
be used also for military purposes (within or outside Euratom). 

There were sharp criticisms also against the restricted mem- 
bership of the Atom Pool. In France people are demanding that 
Great Britain should be associated with Euratom as closely as pos- 
sible. The supporters of Euratom promise that they will do all in 
their power te induce Britain to agree to at least some form of 
association with the scheme for many of its opponents consider 
that without Britain’s participation the whole plan would be harmful 
to France, and that is why they reject it. It was this view that 
made Mendés France and a considerable number of Radicals vote 
against the Government. This view will certainly be defended again 
when the fate of the Euratom plan comes to be decided. How- 
ever, there are no real chances that Britain would undertake any 
greater commitments within Euratom. France’s dilemma over Eura- 
tom has not been settled; it has only started. The views for and 
against the plan have been declared in general lines and for the 
present no one can say whether the differences will be surmoun- 
ted, and whether France will reach a unique national attitude on 
the matter. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 
OF YUGOSLAV MINORITY IN AUSTRIA 


K. MILENOVIC 


HE post-war development in Austria intimated the possibi- 
lity for the creation of minimal conditions for the realiza- 
tion of aspirations of the Yugoslav minority in Austria to 

preserve their national individuality. As the most hopeful indication of 
this tendency, one should mention the idea which was adopted by 
a section of the official quarters and public opinion in Austria — 
that the Yugoslav minority should become the bridge linking the 
two neighbouring countries, instead of being the gulf which sepa- 
rates them. 


The Yugoslav public opinion has been expecting, therefore, 
that after acceptance of obligations under the State Treaty and 
after the sigaificant progress made in the development of good 
neighbour relations between the two countries, Austria would ensure 
the respect and fulfilment of the rights which the State Treaty 
guarantees to the minorities. However, the negative reaction of a 
section of the Austrian public opinion and official quarters to the 
memorandums of Carinthian Siovenes and Burgenland Croats in 
which these minorities set forth their proposals for the fulfilment 
of the rights under Art. 7 of the State Treaty, gives cause for 
belief that certain forces in Austria, which are against the harmo- 
nious development of Austro-Yugoslav relations, act in an oppo- 
site direction, turning rather their aitention to the past than to the 
future. 


This attitude towards the minority rights has several aspects. 
The infamous “School Federation“ whose origin and activities are 
closely connected with the forcible germanization of Slovenes in 
Carinthia, and whose work is contrary not only to the spirit but 
also to the letter of Art. 7 of the State Treaty, has been revived. 
A section of the influential Austrian press is pursuing a systema- 
tic campaign against the minority clauses in the State Treaty which 
allegedly are “superfluous and insulting“ to Austria, as the Slo- 
venes and Croats “in any case enjoy all the rights“ — thus inci- 
ting the Austrian public against Yugoslavia in view of the alleged 
danger the “slavization“ of Carinthia etc. 


The same line is expressed in the theory about the existence 
of the so-called “Windisch“ national group; an artificially devised 
and scientifically untenable theory, representing an attempt to set 
sections of the minority against each other, to fan hatred between 
them on the basis of racial and emotional elements. 


The attacks of chauvinist circles are especially directed 
‘against the well-known Decree on bilingual schools, passed by the 
Kegional Government on October 3, 1945, because of the alleged 
“compulsory“ learning of the Slovene language by the Austrian 
children in the unitary type of the bilingual school created under 
the above mentioned Decree. That is why they demand the insti- 
‘tuting of the so-called “parents’ right“ to decide what language 
their children shalJl learn at school. Actually, they try to organize 
a struggle against the teaching of the Slovene language in general, 
forming even special “parents’ associations“ for this purpose. 


_ _, The idea of the Decree on bilingual schools in southern Ca- 
tinthia is to protect the basic natural right of a minority to have 
tuition and education for its children in its own language. Provi- 
‘ding for bilingual tuition and introduction of the Slovene language 
as an obligatory subject from the fourth till the eighth class of 
the eightyear schools, this Decree, although rot an ideal solution, 
is nonetheless an important change of attitude towards the Slovene 
language compared with the former situation. 

The fact that a unitary bilingual and not a special Slovene 
education has been established in this part of Carinthia, is the 
tesult of the recognition, by its creators, that a specific situation 
has been created in Carinthia by historical development, especially 
in that part of Carinthia to which the Decree refers. For this 
Teason, as well as because of political and psychological circum- 
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stances which set in as a result of the difficult situation of th 
Slovene minority in the past, the opening of special Sloven 
schools would haye been practicaly unrealizable without runnin 
the risk of essentially damaging the rights of the Slovene minorit 
and depriving a large section of the right to learn the Sloven 
language. As such, the Decreeis to serve, to a degree at least, fo 
correcting the injustices done to the Slovene minority in the pas 


Under such conditions, the bilingual education appears 2 
the only possible method of protection and defence of the minorit 
educational rights. That is how it has been characterized by th 
former Foreign Minister Herr Gruber, who at the Conference ¢ 
Deputy Foreign Ministers of the Four Big Powers in London i 
April 1948, referred to the bilingual schools as an exemplary schoc 
system. 


When there is a talk of “compulsoriness“, facts show the 
even in the consistent implementation of the Decree over the whol 
territory — which is not always the case — it acts in a far gre 
ter degree in relation to the Slovene children, as even in the un 
tary bilingual type of school they must learn German much mor 
than the Austrian children have to learn Slovene. 


It is hardly necessary to argue that the introduction of th 
so-called “parents’ right“ in such a situation as exists in Carinthi: 
would be turned into an instrument of pressure by the economicall 
and politically stronger, which would deprive the Slovene minc 
rity of its basic rights. This would also create a suitable ground fc 
the fresh instigation of national hatred and creation of unrest i 
this area, which would not favour the mutually proclaimed friend] 
and good neighbour relations hetween the two countries. Beside 
the protection of minority rights, as laid down in the State Treaty 
is not and cannot be a matter for the plebiscite or any kind « 
outvoting, but only the question of duty and obligation on th 
part of the Austrian authorities. 


In Burgenland, too, similar attempts are being made t) leave 
aese rights and obligations, clearly fixed by the State Treaty, to 
ne decision of the local authorities or to a kind of referendum of 
1e local population, although it is known just how much such 
referendums“ would reflect the actual feeling of the population, 
specially when the minority rights are involved, 


- Now, if these attempts were made only by the more or less 
responsible quarters, then the matter would not look so serious. 
ut, — and this gives ciuse for concern among the Yugoslav pu- 
lic opinion, — the so-called “parents’ right“ is supported, as a 
1ethod of solving the school question in Carinthia and Burgen- 
ind ajso by certain responsible Austrian qu.rters. This has par- 
cularly found expression in the election campaign when it was 
laintained that the “parents’ right“ must remain a “sacred right“ 
nd so on. 

The Yugoslav public wishes to believe that some of the 
fatements on this matter have been made in the special circum- 
tances of the electoral struggle and that they have a propaganda 
nd not a programmatic character, although it considers that even 
1e pre-election campaign should not be conducted to the detri- 
jent of minorities. 


Besides, it appears that this method for the settlement of 
ae minority school question by way of referendums among the 


local population, or through the adoption of the “parents’ right“, 
is also on the way of being adopted by the official Austrian organs, 
competent for the implementation of the State Treaty clauses which 
apply to the minority rights. 


The Yugoslav-Austrian relations have recorded considerable 
progress, thanks to the efforts of both Governments. This positive 
development, which is desired on both sides, is undoubtedly in the 
interests of both Austria and Yugoslavia. However, one of the 
important elements in thcse relations is certainly the respecting and 
fulfilment of those rights which will enable the minorities in the 
Austrian Republic to develop freely, both culturally and economi- 
cally. That would create the feeling of security among the mino- 
rities which is the first condition for the realization of that idea 
about minorities as a bridge of rapprochement between Austria and 
Yugoslavia, the idea that has been adopted by the responsible 
factors of both couniries: That is why one finds it hard to urder- 
stand the tendencies towards negating, or restricting, the minoritd 
rights which are finding ever stronger expression in Austria any 
which, we are convinced. do not represent the attitude and policy 
of the Austrian Government. There are rea] grounds for our belief 
in a’series of realistic manifestations contributing to good neighbour 
relations. 


THE FOURTEENTH CONGRESS 
Ot PoE “FRENCH -COMMUNIST PARTY 


Z. PRIKLMAJER 


HE Fourteenth Congress of the Communist Party od France 
is to take place from July 18 to 21, i.e. at the time when the 
international workers’ movement is confronted with many 

utstanding questions, most of which were raised by the Twentieth 
ongress of the Soviet Communist Party. Among the West ccm- 
lunist parties, for which the Twentieth Soviet Party Congress 
jas, more or less, a shock, the French Communist Party in a cei~ 
ain sense occupies a specific place: it is somewhere in the middle 
etween those smaller parties that are still resisting the “spirit of 
ne Moscow Congress, and the Communist Party of Italy which 
as accepted it in the quickest and easiest way. The atiitude of 
1¢ French Communist Party in all questions raised by the Mo- 
ow Congress is characterized by caution and restraint. The Party 
oes not avoid discussions of certain important and complex que- 
ions, including the question of the “French way towards socia- 
sm“, but it does so in a narrower, more restricted way and with 
ir less boldness than the Communist Party of Italy, for instance. 
In the other hand, however, it undoubtedly, though not openly, 
pposes the XX congress on certain points, such as, for instance, 
1e cult of the individual, into which its present leaders do not 
ish to go to any appreciable extent. 


As far as the home position of the French Communist Party 
concerned, its congress is to be held now when the Party is 
lore and more in opposition against the Guy Mollet Government. 
he chief problem in which it disagrees with the Government is 
Igeria, but other matters of disagreement may come up, as it is 
10wn by the case of the Euroatom plan. Voting [against the 
rovernment, the Communist Party emphasized that its sup- 
ort for the investiture of the Socialist leader did not mean its 
oproval of the military measures taken in Algeria, but only of 
is programme for the solving of the Algerian problem in all its 
Olitical, economic and social aspects. The fact that the Govern- 
lent was, on the whole, more inclined to seek a military rather 
lan a peaceful solution of the problem of Algeria, was, in the 
pinion of the Communists, the result of the unwillingness of 
1€ Socialists to recognize the Algerian nation which cannot be 
enied. It is on this matter that the greatest divergence exists bet- 
een the Communist Party and the official policy of the Socia- 
sts in Algeria. 


‘For the Communist Party of France the question of rela- 
tions with the Guy Mollet government is a component part of a 
broader and more complex issue. The so-called United Front, 
which is the chief aim of the Communists, cannot be realized 
without cooperation with the Socialists, as their first and most 
important ally. For, in the opinion of the Communist Party, the 
United Front, as a movement or a coalition of the most progres- 
sive forces in the country, must be based on theunity of workers 
— if not on organic unity, then on the unity of action, as least. 
This view of the Communist Party, which dates back to 1953, has 
found a strong support in the ideas of the Soviet Party Congress 
about relations between Communists and Socialists. The interest 
of the Socialist Party of France in the present evolution in the 
Soviet Union, particularly in the developments initiated at the 
Twentieth Congress, as well as the departure of its delegation to 
Moscow and the improvements of state contacts between the Guy 
Mollet government and the Soviet Union, have aroused the hope 
within the Communist Party that, on the internal plane too, the 
relations between the Socialists and the Communists would change 
for the better. However, no such change has been manifested — 
at least not by the leaders of the Socialist Party. Their attitude to- 
wards the Communists continues to be characterized by mistrust. 
Thus the initiative for the rapprochement of these two workers” 
parties is still in the hands of the Communists. 


However, in spite of the serious differences between the 
leaders of the Communist Party and the Guy Mollet government, 
the Communists are persistent in their campaign for the unity of 
the workers’ movement, and this campaign is now gaining in inten- 
sity through the prepxtations for the forthcoming congress. In the 
theses for the Fourtee th Congress, which were made public in 
mid-May, in the discussions at the recent meetings of the Central 
Committee, and in the articles on this matter which appear almost daily 
in the Party press, the leaders of the Party explain these ende- 
avours giving various reasons. Firstly, they say that the present inter- 
national situation extends favourable conditions for the unity of the 
workers. The growing forces of peace inthe world and the growth 
of socialism into a world system make it possible, in individual 
national areas too, to unite the forces of peace and progress, par- 
ticularly the forces of socialism, i. e. workers’ organizations. Se- 
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condly, the last parliamentary election in France has reve:led a 
shift to the left in the mass of voters and showed that there is in 
the country a tendency to group and strengthen all the progres- 
sive forces. This tende.cy is-particalirly displayed among the 
workers who, in certain practical issues, succeed from time to time 
to tealize their urity of actio1 regardless of their political and social 
affiliations. Lastly, although there are considerable differences 
between the Communist aid the Socialist Party in some questions 
of practical politics and in ideology, they have certaia points of 
contact, such as: the struggle for peace and disarmament, for so- 
cial and ecoaomic progress in the country, against the danger of 
fascism etc. And what is most important is their joint aim — the 
realization of socialism. 


This aim figures as one of the strongest arguments for the 
unity of the workers’ movement, although it is a matter of per- 
spective and although the immediate tasks are a much more tan- 
gible basis for joint action, The PCF asserts that the struggle for 
a new social order requires the unity of all progressive forces in 
the country, an alliance of the Communists and Socialists, in the 
first place. 


The view of the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party that it is possible to proceed towards socialism also through 
the parliamentary struggle, particularly in the West, enabled the 
Communist Party of France to develop one additional contact with 
the Socialists. The conception of a parliamentary transformation of 
the existing system into socialism is certainly not alien to the 
French Communists since they have had a long parliamentary 
practice. The French Communist Party is one of the few communist 
parties in the West which not only devotes great energies to parli- 
amentary action, but which represents significant pirliamentary 
factors. We should not forget that it has developed in a country 
where the traditions of parliamentary democracy are very old. so 
tkat they could not but influence its views on parliamentarism. 
But even so, the French Communists have not considered this 
question in the past decade, almost certainly owing to the pressure 
of Stalinist dogmatism which had influenced them too. Similarly 
they have never mentioned France’s specific road towards socialism, 
except that Maurice Thorez said a few general phrases about it in 
an interview in 1946. 


After the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party, and particularly in the campaign for the Fourteenth Con- 
gress, the Communist Party of France made of this question one 
of its principal theoretical issues: The discussion which was opened 
in the columns of the Party organ, Humanité, has shown that this 
problem is of great inierest to the Party membership, and that 
there are still many unclear and unsettled points in the matter. 
Apart from this internal impulse, Togliatti’s theoretic discussions 
about Italy’s way towards socialism were probably the outside in- 
centive to the leaders of the Communist Party to give more atten- 
tion to the matter. This is, briefly, how it was put forward in the 
Congress thesis entitled, “Towards Socialist France“: at the pre- 
sent stage of social development there are all the necessary con- 
ditions for a peaceful, parliamentary transition into a new social 
order (international alignment, world system of socialism, strength 
of the workers’ movement, etc.), and we are ready to follow it, 
but this does not mean that we are not prepared to use force if 
it proves necessary. 

It is interesting, however, that both the theses and the ar- 
ticles deal with this matter only in a general way, although the 
long experience of the Communist Party in parliamentary struggle 
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could provide ample materi.! for concrete analyses. The only coa- 
crete-thing pointed out is the situation which prevailed in 1945, 
when the Soc'‘alists and Communists had a majority in the Parha- 
ment and waien only the disunity of the workers’ movement pre- 


vented them from taking over the powers of government. 


And, yet, the very discussion of this problem, no matter 
how restricted, is a positive new trend within the Communist Party 
of France. There are, however, other questions «hich, like the 
problem of parliamentarism, had been almost imposed on the West= 
ern conmunists by the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, questions which the leaders of the French Com- 
munist Party treat in a superficial way. There is, first of all, the 
problem of the cult of personality and the inner party democracy, 
as well as the question of responsibility for the support and imitation 
of the Stalinist methods of work. True, these matters are given 
the same space as, for instance, the United Front, or the socialist 
perspectives of France. But when the cult of personality is being 
discussed it is almost always connected with the Soviet Union, 
without going into its manifestations in the Communist Party of 
France itself, into the roots and soil which enabled it to grow and 
flourish. If party democracy is discussed, an attitude of defence is ta- 
ken and efforts are made to show that it has not been impaired in any 
way within the French party, and that, therefore, there are no 
reasons for any changes in the sense of de-Stalinization. And 
the question of responsibility for the implementation of Stalinism 
remains untouched, just as in many other communist parties of 


Western Europe. 


Another important question has been raised of late in the 
French Communist Party (indirectly referred to also earlier), This is 
the question of its relations with the Communist Party of the Soviet. 
Union. It became, acute that very day when the Communist Party 
of France had to face the unpleasant fact that the public and tis 
own members were acquainted with Khrushchey’s report on Sta-. 
lin by the bourgeois press long before it could get it itself. The 
communique which was then issued by the Politbureau had the 
tone of a restrained protest; since some other communist parties : 
had already been acquainted with Khrushchev’s speech. Soon after 
that a delegation of the French Party left for Moscow. No details’ 
about the purpose of the visit were given, but its mission was, 
undoubtedly, to regulate the relations between the two parties. 


The attitude of the Politbureau, which was later sanctioned 
by the Central Committee, displayed an unusual degree of indepen- 
dence of the leaders of the French Communists from the Soviet 
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Communist Party. When one takes into account the views of the 


former leader of the Agitprop, Pierre-Ervey — particularly his 
assertion that in the Communist Party of France there is a latent 
Opposition to the new course taken by the Soviet leaders — the 


question of relations between the two parties becomes even more 
complex and interesting. The forthcoming congress, at which a 
report on the visit of the Party delegation to Moscow will probably 
be submitted, will throw some light on the problem. 7 


Now when the Party members, under pressure of develop- 
ments, are restless and demand answers to many guestions, the - 
Fourteenth Congress of the Communist Party of France will pro- 
bably be more interesting than any other held in the post-war 
decade. Not, perhaps, because it may find or be wil'ing to find 
satisfactory answers to all these questions, but because it will have 
to consider them in some degree and will thereby make a step 
forward. 

‘ 


Economic problems 


THE YOGOSLAV ECONOMY 
IN THE JANUARY — 
Peery OR 19 Se 


Svetozar VUKMANOVIC-TEMPO 


MAY 


The following is the text of an interview granted by Svetozar Vukmanovi¢é-Tempo, Vice-Chairman of 
the Federal Executive Council, to ’’Borba” and ’’Ekonomsku Politika’’. 


STABILISATION OF THE MARKET, STOCKS AND 
EXPORTS INCREASE SIGNIFICANT RESULTS OF THE 
NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 


ie was stressed during last year’s discussion on the changes 
our economic policy, stated comrade Vukmanovié¢, that an 
‘appreciable increase of output consumer goods may be expected 
jas a result of the new course adopted. As known until the end 
of 1952 the Yugoslav economy was oriented to the construction of 
the basic industry and to a large extent reglected not only the 
construction of new capacities, but also the maintenance and repla- 
cement of those available in the processing industry, thus impairing 
the necessary balance between the output of means of production 
‘and consumer goods. 


The modification of the ratio between the production of 
means of production and consumer goods in favour of the latter 
was initiated already in 1953. It is characteristic for the period 
1953—1955 that output of consumer goods was increasing almost 
twice as rapidly as rapidly as that of means of production. 


It was noted in last year’s discussion that the rate of alte- 
ting the structure of production is still insufficient and that it 
should therefore be accelerated, thus eliminating the disparities in 
Yugoslav economic development as soon as possible. Needless to 
say this process is also contingent on a series of non-economic 
factors (such as the volume of defence expenditure etc.). 


Surveying the Yugoslav economic development to date, one 
may well ask whether insistince on the development of the basic 
industries invariably ensures a more rapid rate of economic deve- 
lopment under all conditions? 


Our experience shows that such a course is imperative 
under conditions of economic blockade and threat to national 
independence, hence in situations when a country is forced to 
assign top priority to the heavy industry and thus ensure its 
future economic development. 

For certain economically under-developed countries the pro- 
motion of their power industries, transport and communications 
System, etc. is a precondition of all economic development. But 
of course the most rapid economic development is possible under 
any conditions if a balance is struck between the output of means 
of production and consumer goods and if there is a well coordi- 


nated development of production in general. It depends on the 
concrete conditions in all countries whether one or the other type 
of production will predominate at a given moment, the necessary 
coordination of production being of course ensured over a longer 
period. For this reason this year’s Economic Plan provided for a 
more rapid change of the previous, essentially onesided economic 
development, in order to harmonize the output of means of pro- 
duction and that of consumer goods, and to smooth the way for 
a well coordinated and rapid economic progress. 


In the first half of :956, however, the ratio between the 
output of means of production and consumer goods has still re- 
mained unchanged. The statistical data indicate that this ratio 
has even deteriorated at the expense of consumer goods. 


Output of means of production during the first five months 
this year rose by about 9% as compared to last year, although 
the Economic Plan foresaw the maintenance of last year’s level: 
output of materials for reproduction rose by about 4% during 
the same period, while a 12% increase was foreseen by plan: 
production of consumer goods rose by a mere 2%, although the 
plan called for a 10% increase. It clearly ensues from the fore- 
going, that no changes occurred in the structure of production as 
compared to the corresponding period last year. 


Statistical data show that not only were there no changes 
in the structure of industrial output but that the latter also fell 
short of the rate of increase registered during the past three 
years. While the annual production increase during the past three 
years averaged 15%, industrial output in the first half of 1956 
rose by a mere 4% as compared to the same period last year. 


The inadequate results of the industrial preduction are by 
no means due to unfavourable economic conditions, or the provi- 
sions of this year’s Economic Plan, although the economic condi- 
tions were certainly not devoid of influence on the rate of incre- 
ase of industrial production (inadequate and irregular supply of 
industry with raw materials for reproduction, slackening of 
market demand for some products, the slow rate of adju- 
stment to market requirements etc). The main reasons lie prima- 
rily in the adverse weather conditions, the unusually low water 
level on some rivers and consequent decline of electric power 
generation, particularly in the north-western part of the country 
which is also the most developed industrially. 


Such a negligible increase of industrial production does not 
provide the basis for the fulfilment of the targets laid down 
by this year’s Economic Plan, envisaged during last year’s 
debate on the new course of economic policy. 


The fulfilment of these objectives can only be achieved by 
quickening the rate of industrial output and chenging the struc- 
ture of production. The necessary conditions for an increase in 
output before the end of the year have been brought about, as 
the supply of electric power will improve owing to the increased 
production of hudroelectricity and the coming into operation of 
several new electric power planis in the course of the year, More 
favourable economic conditions have likewise been brought about 
by the elaboration of the system of distribution of foreign exchange 
funds and the modification of the working capital 
diting system. Last year’s discussion also ircluded an ana 
lysis of the investment policy pursued so far. Total investments 
accounted for a sizable percentegein the distribution of the natio- 
nal income (the share of gross investments exceeded 30% of the 

»gross social product). If we add to this the expenditure for natio- 
nal defence and the military industry, then the strain on national 
income, especially the consumer funds of the population is obvious. 
For this reason it was also decided to reduce the volume of 
investments in this year and in the years to come, in order to 
achieve a more éven rate of economic development and a more 
normal distribution of the national income. It was likcwise noted 
that it is not sufficient to reduce the volume of investments, but 
that it is far more important to change their structure. (Moreover, 
a mere investment cut without a change of structure may lead in 
some Cases to an increase of producer capacity, a decline of pur- 
chasing power etc.). 


cre=- 


Our entire economic development so far is characterized 
by the insistance on the development of the basic industries. It 
would se superfluous to embark on a detailed analysis of the 
factors which had inevitably led to such a one-sided course of 
development. But it should be stressed that such a one-sided 


development of the basic industries (particularly in view of the 
fact that it coincided wtth a period of intensive large-scale invest- 


ment construction) inevitably resulted in an overstrain of national 
income and a slow down of economic development in general, as 
the resources invested were very slow in yielding returns. There- 
fore the 1956. Plan:also foresaw a whole series of measures for 
reducing the volume.of investments and altering their structure. 


VOLUME OF INVESTMENTS REDUCED AND THEIR 
STRUCTURE CHANGED 


Development during the past five months has shown that 
the sustained growth of industrial construction which was not in 
accordance with the increase of national income has been checked, 
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same period has grown to a certain extent. 


The January-May period further testifies to an appreciable — 
change in investment structure. Prejects requiring a large volume ~ 
of unskilled labour, with a low level of labour productivity, have 3 
been drastically cut, so that the charge of the social structure of | 


the population has slowed down. 


A rapid change of social structure mzy be positive if the 


surplus agricultural labour (whose productivity in agriculture is 
very low) is absorbed by industry and by projects with a higher 


level of productivity. But if this surplus is employed in sectors — 


where productivity is lower or at the same lev:l as in agriculture,. 
or if it is absorbed by the basic industry where the funds inves- 
ted bring slow returns, then the rapid change of population 
structure may have adverse results. Therefore tle 1956 Economic 
Plan foresees a reduction of investments in the projects which 
absorb large numbers of unskilled labour and in 1] e basic industry. 


On the other hand, an increase of investments is proposed 
by [the plan for the following purposes: the reconstruction and_ 


modernization of industry (wherever as a rule maximum returns. 


= . . . © . 
may be achieved with minumum investments), for the moderniza-_ 


tion of farm production, for the reconstruction and modernization 
of railway communications and rolling stock, e\c. Substantial re- 
sources for this purpose were set at the disposs! of the industrial 
enterprises from amortization funds; certain 1:<urces will also 
be made available from the funds at the free disposal of enterpri- 
ses, which alihough not large this year, will picbably be incre- 
ased during the next few years, 


THE ENTERPRISES DO NOT UTILIZE THE FOREIGN 


EXCHANGE FUNDS AT THEIR DISPOSAL 
TO A SUFFICIENT EXTENT 


For the first time substantial foreign exchange funds (300— 
400 million dollars) procurred under credit and reparation arrange- — 
ments have been made available to industry, egriculture and tran- 
sport, enabling them to purchase foreign equipment necessary for . 


reconstruction and modernization schemes etc. I] must stress that. 


all branches of economy are not yet capable of utilizing these — 


resources. In spite of the reports in the daily press to the effect. 
that some industrial sectors and enterprises have prepared the 


the plans for the reconstruction and modernization of their plants, 


the enterprises which have submitted the necessary documentation 
for the allocation of credit to the Bank are few indeed. 


ee 


POSSIBILITIES OF AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS 
INCREASED 


The prospects for investments in agriculture have also impro- 
ved. Agricultural development funds have been augmented in all 
ities and municipalities thus creating the necessary material basis 
for the implementation of measures aiming at the development of 
farm production. In some cases this objective can best be achieved 
by the reconstruction and building of communications which link 
the city with the adjacent villages, in others by the purchase of 
tractors and other machines or by the reclamation projects, flood 
control, the use of artificial fertilizers, high grade seed ets. 


The creation of funds in districts and municipalities opens 
broad prospects for the development of agriculture in accordance 
“with the possibilitics and requirements of each district. Needless 
to say, it is mecessary to ensure more favourable conditions for 
the purchase of tractors and other mechanization as well as ade- 
‘quate supplies of artificial fertilizers, and high quality seed. The 
ereation of district and municipal funds cannot by itself ensure 
the advancement of agriculture; it is.also necessary to enable the 
purchase of means of production and materials for reproduction, 
either imported or produced domestically. Beside this, the orga- 
Mization of the agricultural development service is also of prime 
importance. It will largely depend on the capability of the agri- 
‘cultural organizations, farms, peasant cooperatives, stations vete- 
Tinary and crop protection centres, wheth:r they wiil be able to 
profit by the facilities extended them, to introduce mechanisation, 
produce good seed etc. 


MARKET STABILIZATION 


It is stressed in last year’s discussions on the new course 
ef economic policy that the overstrain of national income resulted 
in a certain degree of inflationary pressure and instability on the 
home market. The decision to restrict certain branches of expen- 
diture was therefore adopted and implemented through the eco- 
nomic plan. 


Investment expenditure was cut by about 10%, the struc- 
ture of investments was changed, projects absorbing unskilled 
labour on a large scale with a low level of labour productivity 
were drastically reduced. Such a policy called forth a decline of 
income deriving from non-agricultural activities of the rural popu- 
ation and hence curbed the pressure of purchasing power on the 
market. 

Budget expenditure in this period remained on more or 
less the same level as last year. 


It should be mentioned however, that national defence 
Outlay has been somewhat augmented as compared to the same 
Period last year. This was not due, however, to the increase of 
the aggregate volume of spending but to the modified schedulo 


of outlay (as compared to 1955 more was spent in the first than- 
will be spent in the second of the year). 


Social insurance expenditure has risen slightly, although 
this increment was comparatively lower than last year. 


Such a level of budget and social insutance expenditure 
exerted a favourable influence on the stabilization of the market, 
although taken as a whole, the structure of budget expendituze 
and volume of social-insurance outlay do not coincide with the 
increase of national income and represent a heavy strain on its 
distribution as well as an adverse influence both on thc stabiliza- 
tion of the market and the standard of living. 


Personal expenditure of the rural population was lower 
than last year owing to the reduction and changed structure of 
investments, and the modification of tax obligations (taxation was 
adjusted to the increase of income of the farm population since 
1952). 

Individual expenditure of the urban population, however, 
was slightly higher than in the same period last year. The upward 
bias is partly due to a certain rise of employment although this 
increment is far below the 1955 level (the total number of persons 
employed rose by a mere 1.3% this year, against 13% in 1955). 


The increase of individual expenditure in cities would haye 
been a favourable phenomenon were it accompanied by a parallel 
increase of labour productivity. It is characteristic, however, du- 
ring the past five months that the rise of employment levels was 
not paralleled by a proportionate increase of production, which 
actually implies that labour productivity is stationary. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM OF YUGOSLAV 
ECONOMY 


A ceriain .decline of productivity in industry is normal at 
this time as entire sectors were affected by electric power and 
coal shortages, inadequate raw material supplies etc. But the fact 
that labour productivity in industrial enterprises is on a low level 
that handicraft ways of production still predominate in some of 
them, and that the rise of employment levels is not accompanied 
by a proportionate increase of output, clearly indicates that no 
headway has been made in raising labour productivity, although 
the change of economic policy has brought about favourable condi- 
tions for the reconstruction and modernization of industrial plants 
and the technical training of labour. 


Contemplated in the light of economic system and policy, 
he problem of labour productivity has not yet been fully analysed, 
and the obstacles which impede its correct solution, have stili not 
been eliminated. Without the increase of labour productivity, with- 
out the solution of this fundamental problem, the improvement 
of living standards and a correct and even rate of economic deve- 
lopment is impossible. 


RESERVES 


In spite of all the aforementioned shortcomings, signifi- 
cant results were nonetheless achieved with regard to the stabi- 
lization of the market. Stocks of means of production have risen 
by abot 18%, materials for reproduction by about 24%, and con- 
sumer goods by about 24% as compared to Decembar 1955. 

Such an increase of stock represents a notable success of 
our economic policy. For the first time the laws of supply and 
demand were felt on the marbet of means of production: the mo- 
nopoly of many producers has been brought to an end so that 
they are no longer in a position to raise prices at wiil, delay the 
terms of delivery etc. The stocks of materials for reproduction 
have ensured a better supply of industry with these goods from 
the home production, although the supplies from imports have 
not yet been fully normalized. ‘The increase in the stocks of con- 
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sumer goods has resulted in a relative stability of prices on the 
consumer goods market, and has stopped the downward tendency 
of the standard: of living of the urban population. 


The fise of stocks has exerted an extremely favourable 
influence on the stabilization, of market by checking the increase 
in prices.of equipment, of materials for reproduction, and of con- 
sumer goods. But the accumulation of abnormally large stocks of 
certain commodities (cement, textiles has called forth a reduction 
of output in some cases, owing to the ensuing sales difficulties. 
If these phenomena are viewed by themselves, outside of the 
context of other economic problems, one might reach the conclu- 
sion that in such cases it is necessary to cut prices and thus ol- 
ster sales and production. 


However, the fact that aggregate stocks still do not corre- 
spond to the increase of production should also be borne in mind, 
(they exceeded the average monthly stocks in 1953 by only 2.6% 
last December, although production was 32% higher than in 
December 1953). It should also be recalled, that our payments 
with foreign countries have still not been balanced (in spite of the 
substantial increase of exports in this period), that stocks of all 
types of goods have still not been accumulated on the market, so 
that we are still short of some articles etc. If we and that labour 
productivity was not augmented in this period, then we inevitably 
reach the conclusion that the enterprises must exercise greater 
caution where price cuts of consumer goods are concerned, so 
as not to be obliged to raise prices again later on. Only if labour 
productivity showed an upward tendency would it be possible to 
approach a certain reduction of prices without running the risk of 
being forced to raise them again. The reduction of prices of the 
means of production (machinery and plants)should on the cont 
rary be stimulated, with a view to ensuring the maximum utiliza- 
tion of the machine building capacities and accelerating the process 
of reconstruction. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


It is entirely normal that an under-developed country such 
as Yugoslavia should experience difficulties with its balance of 
rapid industrialization. And if we consider the specific conditions 
under which industrialization in Yugoslavia was carried out (the 
construction of power plants and heavy industry, the assignment 
of priority to the basic industries in general, a high level of 
expenditure for national defence purposes etc.) then the present 
difficulties with regard to the balance of payments are quite 
understandable. The example of Yugoslavia once again confirms 
the rule that it is difficult to implement rapid industrialization 
in a backward country without supplementary foreign funds (in 
the form of favourable long term foreign credits or in the form 
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of direct aid). The Yugoslav balance of payments deficit in the 
past few vears may therefore be considered as a normal pheno- 
menon. 


It is not normal however that this deficit increased streadily)| 
instead of decreasing parallel with the rise of industrial production 
during the past two years. This increase was partly attributable: 


the rising expenditure had to be covered by additional funds) 
from abroad which were made available through aid or loans. 
Such a deficit is not economically justified, as the the supple- 
mentery foreign funds were not primarily used for the promotion 
of productive forces. 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE OF EXPORTS 


The changes in economic policy were intended, inter alia 
to put an end to this abnormality in the balance of payments 
crising expenditure covered by the growing deficit), The results 
achieved during the five month period have fully confirmed the | 


correctness of these changes. 


I 

Exports rose by over I1 billion dinars, i. e. over 35% as 
compared to the corresponding period last year, while imports} 
remained at more or less the same level. Hence the balance of 
payments deficit was reduced by over 11 bullion dinars as compa- 
red to the same period last year. 
sounder economy. 


Such phenomena herald a 


tituance of this favourable process in the second half of 1956 
and in the following years. There are substantial possibilities for: 
increasing exports in the sector of ferrous metallurgy, the indu-- 
stry of machines and electric equipment, shipbuilding etc., in 
view of the free capacities in these branches which can be 
expanded with minor investments. 


; 


All the necessary conditions have been created for the oa 


While still on the subject, it should be said that there cai 
be no increase of export if the economic organization persist in 
their habit of orienting production exclusively towards the satis— 
faction of home requirements, regardless of production costs. The 
economic organizations seem to think that the balance of payments 
will be improved, if they begin producing all that is necessary 
for home consumption and if imports of all goods manufactured | 
by the home industry are banned. , 

Such a course has made some of them into ,,jack-of-all- 
trades”? enterprises, producing all kinds of articles in a primitive 
handicraft manner, which makes them unprofitable and unduly 
expensive. Needless to say, such an approach to the ’’solution’’ 
of the balance of payments problem has yielded exactly the oppo- 
site results. If really favourable results are to be attained, it is 
indispensable to orient industrial enterprises to serial and mass 
production both for exports and home consumption while the 
unsatisfied domestic requirements can be covered by imports if 
home production proves uneconomical, 


— 
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NEW ROLE OF FOREIGN FUNDS 


This of course does not imply that Yngoslavia will no 
onger require supplementary foreign funds for her economic deve- 
opment in the foreseable future. It only means that at the pre- 
ent stage, Yugoslavia can do without free foreign aid for her 
uture economic development, as the exploitation of her vast natu- 
‘al resources will enable her to repay the foreign funds granted 
nm the form of long term crédits. 


The conclusion of long term credit arrangements will not 
mly make available the supplementary funds necessary for the 
idvancement of the individual sectors of Yugoslav economy, (such 
is we could not develop so soon by our own resources), but also 
acilitate the elimination of the current balance of payments defi- 
sit, because the financing of entire proiects enables the import of 
materials for reproduction and other materials on a long term 
credit basis. Our country is rich in raw materials and potential 
ergy sources necessary for the creation of a vigorous aluminium 
ndustry (capacities for the production of over 300,000 tons of 
luminium with reserves of bauxite, coal, etc. for the next 200 
rears could be erected in Yugoslavia). There is strong demand 
for aluminium on the world market today, and it will continue in 
he future. Apart from this, Yugoslavia possesses immense poten- 
jalities for the production of water and thermal power. Yugoslavia 
s in a position to generate over 60 billion kwh of hydroelectric 
dower annually, mainly in the winter season, when most Western 
dJuropean countries where electric power production reaches its 
seak in the summer (alpine waters) are short of power. Yugosla- 
ma disposes with over Io billion tons of surface coal‘ which pro- 
fides an excellent inexpensive fuel for thermal electric plants and 
1 suitable raw material for the development of chemical industry- 


The granting of more favourable long term credits in raw 
materials and machine equipment by the Soviet Union and some 
of the people’s democracies will facilitate both the Yugoslav eco- 
aomic development ard that of the creditor countries, as Yugo- 
slavia will be in a position to repay these funds from her new 
oroduction. In the same way the allocation of long term credits 
nm farm surpluses from US and in machine equipent from the 
countries of western Europe, which are interested in procuring 
aew orders for the industry, and in ensuring the supply of their 
economy with electric power imports from the mewly erected 
plants and imports of aluminium from newly erected factories — 
offer palpable advantages both to the economic development of our 
country and that of the USA which will be able to sell their 
surplus products at a profit in Yugoslavia and ensure the return 
of the funds invested in the currencies of the West European 


countries earned by exports of electric power and aluminium fronr 
Yugoslavia to these countries. 

The conclusion of such favourable long term credits does 
not only provide the pvssibility of a more rapid rate of economic 
development to Yugoslavia (by means of promoting thosc branches 
of economy Which she could not develop by her own resources 
in the near future), but also the elimination of the current balance 


_of payments deficit. It should also be stressed that the purchase 


of farm surpluses and other raw materials on the basis of long 
term credits for the construction of the aluminium industry and 
electric power plants enables us to increase our imports of machi- 
nery and various other goods from other countries against payment 
in local currency. 


Our country is keenly interested in eliminating the artificia 
barriers which have so far impeded the imports of foreign goods; 
this would ensure a better supply of the home market, by placing 
the home producers (who often, in virtue of their monopoly 
on the home market, sell goods of inferior quality at higher 
prices) in a more competitive position. 


The conclusion of such favourable credit arrangements 
would enable our country to abandon the obsolete bilateral forms 
of payment with other countries in favour of the more advanced 
multilateral payments which ‘offer much broader possibilities for 
the development of world trade this being in the interest of all 
countries. We therefore consider that the Yugoslav proposals made 
in this sense are realistic and in the interest of all countries who 
desire the expansion of international trade on ihe basis of 


equality. 
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»-KNEZ MIHAILOVA-STREET 1-8/Nt ¢ iss 30-291 “(10 LINE'S) 
“TELEX: 01-134 - CABLE ADDR ESS:, .CENTROTEXTIL— BEOGRAD 


iM PORT S: 


Cotton, wool, jute, and other artificial and synthetic yarns, semi-finished products for 
textile industry, textile. stuff, hides semi-finished and dressed leather, textile fall-offs, 


and leather. scrap -; 


EX P O RT S: 


All kinds of tissues, ready made ciothes, carpets, bags, staples, wool, hide-semi dressed 


leather, small and big game hides, texstile and leather scraps. 


Centrotextil deals also in import of raw textile spinning material, rayon~yarns, synthetic fibres and yarns, 
wool-rags, harehair, (rabbit fur) as well as’ in import of textile materials of all kinds, cotton and silk knitted 
goods, blankets, carpets, washed and unwashed wool for carpets, etc. 


All goods imported by the enterprise are inspected for their quality and quantity — Holds business relations 
‘ with well-known companies throughout the world. — Information statistic department keeps the customers 


: informed on the most current events, as well as the prices on the world martkets. 
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HOME BRANCH OFFICES: ROE RR ES EsNavAnaEO IN) A B RsOvAcD: 

ZAGREB, Gajeva 7 — Tel. 38-470 LONDON, — 1, Heddon House 149-151 Regent Street 

R, mf EK A, TrSéanska obala 8/lll ~ Tel. 29-47 SYDNEY, 10 Clement Street, Rushoutter’s Bay 

LJ BLIANA; Celovska cesta, Novi blok, blok 17, : é : ~ 
} Tel. 23-068 BUENOS AIRES, Avenida de Maye, 1870/III 

SARAJEVO, Vase Pelagiéa 1, — Tel. 24-38 NEW YORK. 4 N. Y. 24 State Street 

NOVI SAD, Gunduli¢éeva 17 — Tel. 26-59 WIEN. Marianhilfe Strasse 62. 


MARIBOR Kraljeviéa Marka 21 — Tel. 24-32 
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NIKOLA TESLA — MAN AND SCIENTIST. 


” 


Ing’ T. LUKIC 


'. Suffice it to say that, if we should exclude 
the results of Tesla’s work from our industrial world 
the wheels of industry would cease to roll, electric 
conveyances would’ stop dead in their tracks, our 
cities would be plunged in darkness and our rolling 
mills and factories would remain desolate. His work 
is of such a vast and far-reaching significance that it 
has become the basis and mainstay of every industry. 
If Tesla’s work were suddenly to disappear, this 
would mean the end to civilisation and we would 
revert to barbarism’’. 

B. A. Berend. 


’ HUNDRED years have recently elapsed since the birth of 
the great scientist and one of the most fruitful inventors 
in the field of electric and radio engineering, Nikola Tesla. 

Je gave mankind about eight hundred officially registered and 

jatented inventions, of which many mark the beginning of a new 

ge in electric engineering. However, the actual number of his 
aventions,’ which were later applied in the work of other scientists, 

3 far greater. The work of Nikola Tesla transcends all national 

contiers; by its significance and application it has become the 

ommon and precious heritage of all mankind. 

Nikola Tesla is perhaps the only Yugoslav intellectual who 

migrated in the past century as a finished expert to the American 

continent. Travelling to America in 1884, twenty-eight year old 

Tesla had already several years of engineering practice in Buda- 

vest, Paris and Strasbourg behind him, and in his pocket he 

ow a letter of recommendation for Edison couched in the 


llowing terms: ”I know two great men, you are one, and the 
cond is the young man whom I am recommending to you’. 
telligent and industrious, aware of the immense possibilities 
forded by the young end vigorous state 1avaged by civil war, 
Tesla had many bold schemes in his mind. But even he would 
ave considered it unlikely at that time that only ten years later 
former president of the American Society of Electric Engineers 
Ould publish a five-hundred page book on Tes1.’s inventions and 
yorks, which provide solid foundations for the manifold application 
electric power, and whose revolutionary ideas were to become 
ne basis of industrial c'vilisation during the next few decades. 
‘till less could he have dreamed, that today when scientists have 
iscovered the new and hitherto undreamed of gigantic source of 
uclear energy, his work would once again receive full tribute 
nd affirmation. ; 

He had the good fortune to work at a time when mankind 
d reached a level of development enabling the conversion of 
e€ sources of power, which had lain unharnessed for centuries, 
to a strong and versatile source of energy. It is hard to imagine 
day how we should live without the achievements of science 
nd engineering which stem from Tesla, This does not imply that 
ut for Tesla we would be devoid of his inventions today. The 
evelopment of science has already reached such a level that it is 
0 longer dependent on any individual whatever. It may only be 
mewhat delayed. Inventions are likewise fruits of their times: 
ae simultaneous discovery of one and the same thing at different 
laces‘and by different people -is a result of scientific and intel- 
sctual development. This is most eloquently testified by the con- 
rrerit inventions in the field of nuclear energy today. However, 
“esla is not only an inventor but also a man who always realized 
is inventions at once. His name has become an idea. 


-IIFE AND WORK OF THE GREAT SCIENTIST 


Tesla was born in the village of Smiljan near the town of 
spic in Lika in 1856. He did not comply with his parents’ 
“i, lto become a clergyman; thanks to his persistence he suc- 
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ceeded in enrolling at the High Engineering School in Graz: He 
did not stop at the limited European perspectives of that time 
where material and other restrictions actually impeded the reali. 
zation of his bold ideas on the devising of technical solutions 
which would unite the entire planet into a whole. A son of a 
small, dependent, disunited people which had created a lofty ethics 
of justice and freedom in its century-old struggle for physical 
subsistence, a son of a poor region where people were forced to 
emigrate in order to earn a living for themselves and their families, 
Tesla was able to penetrate boldly into the wonderful world of 
natural secrets with all the freshness and vigour instilled in him 
by our national epic and show incredible perserverance, diligence, 
courage and knowledge. In America, his inventions on the trans- 
mission of current and electric motors earned him fame and 
fortune, but the proved indifferent to both. His gaze was stead 
fastly fixed to the future not the past; therefore we so often find 
in his statements the idea that he is just on the threshold of the 
most important invention which will render man happy. And he 
always had human happiness at heart. With fervid hope and faith 
he believed that a new world, more just and humane, will be 
created after World War II, a world wnich he imagined thus: 


”In the new world there must be no exploitation of the weak 
on the part of the strong, the good on the part of the bad, the 
poor will no longer be humiliated by the haughty and rich, the 
results of science and skill will serve to render life better and 
happier, instead of being used by individuals for the acquisition 
of wealth’. 


Nikola Tesla was a great pitriot. Although he spent almost 
his entire lifetime far from his fatherland, he never forgot his 
country. He always had a strong national feeling. He was proud 
of his origin and invariably proclaimed it on all occasions. 


‘ During World War II he fervently helped the People’s Li- 
beration War. Unfortunately beath cut him short, and prevented 
him from revisiting his fatherland to whose liberation he had also 
contributed. After 87 years of fruitful life this great inventor died 
in the beginning of 1943 in a modest room on the thirty third 
floor a New York scyscraper, as a poor man whose only legacy 
consisted in cabinets overflowing with manuscripts and books. He 
died alone, almost forgotten, when his inventions had almost 
completely pervaded all fields of electric and radio engineering, 

The ”New York Times” of January 8, 1943 wrote inter alia 
as follows: ”... Nikola Tesla, one of the greatest inventors in the 
world and pioneers in the field of electric engineering was found 
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dead in his room in the New Yorker’’ hotel. Engineers attribute 
to him the discovery of the first practical application of direct current, 
the invention of the induction motor, the invention and development 
of the dynamo engine, transformers, condensers and special coils. 
The principle of the revolving magnetic field applied in the halls 
which transmit the power of the Niagara falls, and which actually 
represents the basis of modern hydroelectricity is also the discovery 
of Nikola Tesla. Tesla is the man’who patented over seven hundred 
inventions and laid the foundations of modern radio transmission 
and television. He discovered the giant transformers and «ther 
devices for the transmission of electric power and create the 
apparatus which enabled the creation of neon and fluorescent 
lighting”’. 


TESLA’S GIFT TO MANKIND 


The great creative imagination of Nikola Tesla transceiided 
the limits of knowledge not only of laymen but also of well known 
experts. Therefore Tesla was often referred to in various lay 
circles and even by distinguished experts at the same time as an 
inventor of genius and an incorrigible dreamer etc. These sitate- 
ments were welcomed by Tesla’s enemies and imitators who 
profited by his inventions, thus acquiring fame and fortune by 
appropriating his ideas unlawfully. In spite of this, Tesla lived to 
see his own name inscribed among the immortals of science and 
technology. 


More than sixty years have elapsed since the new era was 
inaugurated by the application of electric eneigy based on Tesla’s 
three-phase system. Electric power production and consumption 
were still in their incipient stages. It was at that time that the 
great revolution took place thanks to Tesla; he registered his 
most important patents which rapidly transformed electric and 
radio engineering and raised them to their present level. Ai that 
time there were only a few small local Edison-type (lectric sub- 
stations in the bigger cities of Europe and America, while today 
the whole world is spanned by the vast power distributing systems 
which transmit unlimited quantities of electric power throughout 
the whole civilised world. Every new power station and every 
new high tension network transmitting Tesla’s three-phase current 
over distances of several hundred kilometers, opens up the way 
for the establishment of new branches of industry, thus expanding 
the scope of human activity. Tesla’s three-phase current is today 
a precondition of all progress and well being. 


There is no civilised country in the world in which electric 
power would not represent the basis of industrial, economic and 
cultural progress. All the water power available and all sources 
of thermal energy are being exploited at present for the generation 
of electricity, which is enabled by Tesla’s three-phase system and 
his induction motor. We are living in the era of electric power. 
It is a symbol of the general progress brought about by the uni- 
versal application of Tesla’s three phase system. 


Tesla’s second epoch-making work which filled the world 
with wonder is high frequency current which led to immense 
achievements and to the creation of new branches of science and 
engineering. 

Tesla produced high frequency current in different ways 
and in various forms hence also achieving different effects. The- 
refore all the important types of high frequency current are today 
called Tesla currents. High frequency current was initially used 
for the production of various lighting devices which eventually 
led to new modes of economical electric lighting. By further 
practical research Tesla showed that it can also be used for other 
purposes. 


High tension engineering is the third epoch-making achi- 
evement of Nikola Tesla. Already in the initial stages of research 
Tesla obtained tensions of several hundred thousand volts; after 
a few years of intensive work he reached tensions of millions of 
volts, thus laying the foundations without which modern electric 
engineering could not be imagined. 


_ The physiological effect of Tesla current and its use in 
medicine was the next discovery. The methods commonly referred 
to as diathermy and ultra-short ray therapy ae based on it. In 
this field also, Tesla gave science, particularly medicine, his great 
contribution. He often called the attention of physicians to the 
advan ages of electro-therapy and indicated that various effects 
may be obtained, depending on the type of apparatus and of high 
frequency curreut use . 
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various other branches of radio engineering constitute the la 
great invention of Nikola Tesla. Today it is generally known t 
Tesla laid the foundations of radio engineering and that all th 
was achieved by the end of the past and in the beginning of th 
century, and many contemporary achievements are based on 
principles and inventions of this great Yugoslav scientist. 


Every antenna erected, every power plant and electri 
motor will remain a living monument. to Nikola Tesla. The r 
sults of his work are an integral part of modern culture aal 
civilisation, Mankind owes him a great debt, and this was reco 
nized by the greatest minds in the world. He belongs to the who 
of mankind and most of all to our country. He is a classi 
example of our vitality and force. 


Wireless telegraphy, tele-communication engineering 
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CENTENNARY CELEBRATIONS 


The centennary of the birth of Nikola Tesla was solemnl: 
commemo:ated throughout the world and particularly in Yugoslavia 
The proposal was adopted at a session of the International Elec! 
tric Engineering Commission, held on June 27 in Munich, to aN 
the name of Tesla to a unit measure of magnetic induction i 
the Georgia system, thus rendering tribute to the work of th 
great scientist. Tesla has joined the ranks of the giants of electri 
engineering, such as Ampere, Volta, Faraday, Maxwell and others 
A committee headed by Vice-Chairman of the Federal Executive 
Council Rodoljub Colakovié organised the extensive commemoratior 
programme in Yugoslavia. | 


The Belgrade commemoration which was held under the 
patronage of President Tito was initiated by a solemn Academy 
in the Yugoslav Drama Theatre. : 


Members of the State Commission for the commemoration 
and scientists from twenty-one European and overseas countries 
were seated on the podium of the theatre. The bust of Nikola 
Tesla was flanked on each side by the Yugoslav and American flag. 


Vice-Chairman of the Federal Executive Council, Svetozar 
Vukmanovic¢, delivered a speech in which he said, inter alia: 


»Teaving his country which at that time could not provide 
him the possibility of devoting his forces and mind to science and 
its development Nikola Tesla succeeded by sheer force of talent 
and tireless activity in climbing to the peaks of international science. 
As an unknown man from a backward environment, he ne:ded 
immense will power, talent and ability and had to be prepared 
for all efforts in order to master the achievements of science of 
his time and mark a gigantic step forward into the new, hitherto 
unknown and unexplored domains. His contribution is all the more 
important as the activities of Nikola Tesla were concentrated im 
the field of that science which provided the material foundations 
of the contemporary world and created genuine conditions for its 
further development. It is no accident that his work in the field 
of electric engineering and other branches of science has stimulated 
contemporary economic progress, thus enabling not only the fur- 
ther advancement of science and technclogy, but also the present 
better way of life. 


Although for many years a citizen of the United States 
of America which became his second fatherland, he followed the 
trials and struggle of our people with sympathy during the war, 
feeling deeply for his fatherland at its hours of need. By his work 
and contributions he belongs to the whole of mankind, as all great 
minds and revolutionaries in the domain of science. We recall his 
patriotism as a debt of gratitude owed him by our peoples for 
his support of our just struggle in the most difficult days of out 
history. _ 

Our convention is one of the many meetings commemora- 
ting his centennary throughout the world, by people devoted te 
the cause of scientific progress and human welfare, irrespective 
of nationality and affiliation. We are particularly honoured to 
express the tribute and gratitude of our peoples for his vast con- 
tribution to human progress on pehalf of the people of his 
homeland”. | 

A big radic engineering exhibition was opened at the Tech- 
nical Faculty in Belgrade. The most distinguished foreign scien- 
tists illuminated various aspects of Tesla’s genius in a series Of 
lectures. 

It was in this way that this great and significant date was 
observed. Another well deserved tribute was rendered to the great 
scientist. | 
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